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THE REINTEGRATION OF THE ARTISTIC PER- 
SONALITY OF BERNARDO ZENALE 


By Evetyn SANDBERG VAVALA 
Florence, Italy 


HE criticism of art involves in many cases a process of re-criticism. 

We find it returning upon forsaken tracks, reinstating dicarded 
hypotheses, reinflating them with the breath of new discovery and mod- 
ern stylistic inference; nay, not merely so, but god-like, breathing upon 
the severed limbs of dismembered artistic personalities until they are 
quickened into a new lease of life. 

Such a return to old beliefs in the light of new knowledge, such a re- 
construction of a divided personality is the scope of this essay. From 
the consideration of a modest picture in the museum at Verona, and 
the ensuing enquiry as to its authorship, we shall find ourselves drawn 
on to confront the wider problem of the work of Zenale, its extent 
and chronological sequence, and thence to the confirmation of a well- 
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founded hypothesis, in the past subject of controversy, that Zenale 
should with right be numbered among the humbler and more super- 
ficial followers (or shall we say casual imitators?) of Leonardo da Vinci. 

In the Museo Civico at Verona there hangs a hitherto neglected 
painting of the late Quattrocento, which represents the Madonna nurs- 
ing the Child before a rich and varied landscape, a reach of river or 
lake, with girdling cliffs and an elbow of winding road seen between 
thick bosky trees, and in the right corner a quaint, tall house, flat-faced, 
with narrow slit-like windows, and above it quarrymen at work on the 
sloping hillside (Fig. 1). 

This picture bears the legend “Bernardo Zenale,” but I do not know 
who is responsible for this attribution; the present direction disdains 
all knowledge of its origin or authority and admits that it has been re- 
tained faute de mieux. Nor is modern critical literature much more 
helpful, for after long research I can find but two certain mentions of 
the work in question; that by Malaguzzi-Valeri in 1902’ and that by 
Frizzoni in 1904,” the first named critic going only so far as to reject 
categorically the attribution to Zenale, while the second, of like convic- 
tion, adds that the picture should be assigned to the local school of 
painting, observing that it has “almost the air of a youthful work of 
Girolamo dai Libri.” 

Yet two such excellent connoisseurs of the Lombard school of paint- 
ing might well have asked themselves how came it that a Veronese, and 
in particular the youthful Girolamo dai Libri, should know and accu- 
rately copy a composition admitted by the critical world in general as 
the work of Leonardo! For our homely, crude, and none too skilful 
painting of the Madonna alattante is, if not actually the earliest, then 
at least the most archaic derivative from the well-known Madonna 


Litta at the Hermitage (Fig. 13), and was certainly painted, in accord- 


ance with the discredited label, by a Milanese master, whom the present 
writer believes to be none other than Bernardo Zenale, co-partner of 
Butinone in the well-known altarpiece at Treviglio. This conclusion 
was, however, only reached after a long and chequered enquiry, and its 
demonstration will perhaps be all the clearer if unfolded in the actual 
order of its accomplishment. 

The warm-tinted, variegated landscape, a little slovenly in execution 
but vital and ‘attractive, and not unskilful in the way the middle 
ground is dropped behind and below the piramidal figure-group, which 


1 Pittori Lombardi, p. 77. 
2 Rassegna d’ Arte, 1904, p. 35. Alcuni appunti critici intorno alla Galleria di Verona. 
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is thus heightened in relief and importance; the very cheerful, vivid and 
elementary colour-chord of apricot yellow and grass green, with a splash 
of ripe carmine, used in the painting of the said group; these con- 
siderations, together no doubt with the suggestion aroused by the at 
first sight incomprehensible and improbable label, sent me (after a pre- 
liminary effort to place the picture in the school of Montagna at Vicenza, 
with which it has obvious but unfounded superficial resemblances) 
questing towards Milan and the pre-Leonardesque period, long before I 
had recognized the composition of the Hermitage picture under such a 
divergent stylistic aspect. The landscape even suggested a Bergamo 
picture’ with the apocryphal signature of Zenale, and in fact a charac- 
teristic work of Borgognone, and this purely superficial resemblance 
served to put my mind at rest as to the reason for the official attribution. 
But to find the real author of the picture was another matter, and the 
next stage in the process was the establishment of a more cogent rela- 
tionship: viz., that between the types, the drapery, and even the very 
colouring itself of this modest little half-length with those of a large and 
imposing triptych in S. Ambrogio at Milan (Figs. 2, 3), which reveals 
the same peculiarly naive juxtaposition of bright and simple colours, the 
same high polish, which transforms every drapery to glowing satin — 
material which indeed sits unhappily upon the modest and peasant-like 
simplicity of the Verona Virgin; the same hard, restless facet-folds, 
which further accentuate the impression of a stiff and satiny splendour 
and effectually conceal all indication of the underlying human form. 

A journey from Verona to Milan confirmed the hypothesis. The 
wings of the Milan triptych surpass for sheer crudity the comparative 
amiability of the Verona composition, but the Madonna in the central 
panel, while evincing a satisfactory relationship to the other at Verona, 
is better painted, more dignified, more amply and more humanly treat- 
ed. Her hands are more rounded, just as the nude of the Bambino is 
much fuller, but both Mother and Babe show a great similarity of con- 
ception and treatment, and in no one particular more than in heavy eye- 
lids which seem to weight the drooping eyes. Colour, texture and fold 
are identical, and this is already a most valuable indication, for if angu- 
larity and facet-folded drapery is a habit broadcast over North Italy 
from Milan to the Adriatic in a first moment of the full Renaissance, 
treated in each separate centre after a particular and individual rhythm, 
it is least characteristic of the group at Milan, where the potent, sobering 
influence of Foppa served to hold it at bay until its vogue was elsewhere 


8 Frizzoni, G., Le gallerie dell’ Accademia Carrara in Bergama. Bergamo, 1907, p. 38, Fig. 67. 
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well nigh exhausted, and until its restless convolutions were about to 
subside into the soft and naturalistic harmony of the drapery charac- 
teristic of the end of the fifteenth century. At Milan indeed this method 
has but few exponents, who are limited to Butinone, Zenale and some 
minor personalities in their immediate entourage. 

Established then the probability that the Verona picture is Milanese 
and by the author of the S. Ambrogio triptych, a problem arose, not in 
the first place very formidable, but eventually difficult enough. The 
triptych of S. Ambrogio, after passing as a joint-production of the 
masters of Treviglio,* had been usually assigned to Zenale alone’ (and 
here again was ample reason for the contested attribution of the Verona 
Madonna) until Malaguzzi-Valeri in 1905° published a record of a pay- 
ment made to that artist for the picture in question, and simultaneously 
demonstrated with much force of argument that the date of the docu- 
ment, 1494, was in itself a valid reason why Zenale could have had no 
hand in its actual execution. His reasoning was briefly this: that, com- 
pared to the well-known altarpiece at Treviglio and to those parts of 
it in general acceptable as the share of Zenale, the Milan triptych was 
undeniably awkward, antiquated and inferior, tentative rather than de- 
cadent, and, therefore, given 1485 as the universally acknowledged date 
for the execution of the Treviglio altarpiece, Zenale could never have 
returned, nine years later, to a performance, not merely less skilful, but 
obviously betraying a less complete artistic evolution. And for once Dr. 
Suida’ joined issue with Conte Malaguzzi-Valeri, accepting his chrono- 
logical argument and consolidating it with stylistic considerations, and 
in a later article® he not only confirmed the exclusion of this triptych 
from the oeuvre of Zenale but skilfully assembled round the nucleus of 
the above mentioned altarpiece a fairly numerous group of productions, 
adding their nameless author to the considerable group of anonimi, by 
him created in the Milanese ambiente of the end of the fifteenth century. 

The next stage of the investigation was obvious: to confront the new 
acquisition, the Madonna alattante of Verona (which had by this time 


4 Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 4 History of Painting in North Italy. vol. ii, p. 353. 

5 Cook, H. Burlington Magazine. IV (1904), 184. Some Notes on the Early Milanese Painters Buti- 
none and Zenale. Berenson, B., North Italian Painters, p. 301. Constantini, La Pittura Lombarda. 
Milan. 1922, p. 138. Venturi, A., Storia dell’Arte. vol. vii, part 4, p. 872. Malaguzzi-Valeri, Pittori 
Lombardi, p. 72. 

6 Rassegna d’ Arte, 1905, p. 175. Un documento e un quadro attribuito a Zenale. 

7 Reportorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, xxv (1902), 342. Neue Studien zur Geschichte der Lombard- 


ischen Maleret des XV. Jahrhunderts. 
8 Monatshefte fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1919, p. 271. Leonardo da Vinci und seine schule im Mailand. 
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acquired to me a new significance as a humble version of a very great 
composition, accomplishing with this recognition the final extraction of 
any lingering doubt as to the Milanese origin of the picture) with the 
rest of the works attributed by Dr. Suida to the “Maler des triptychons 
in S. Ambrogio.” 

Dr. Suida’s list includes five easily accessible works in Milan: two 
full-length saints and two Church Fathers in roundels in the Poldi- 
Pezzoli Museum, and a large and somewhat repainted Nativity, which 
originated in S. Maria del Carmine and thence passed to the Brera 
about 1909, and, in the recent re-ordering of the gallery, was condemned 
to the relative oblivion of the Magazzino. As this was once an impor- 
tant work, and as it, like the Verona half-length, has been somewhat 
neglected, let us next turn our attention upon it (Fig. 4). 

Under an elaborate Renaissance portico, which unites somewhat 
clumsily two masses of heavily corniced buildings seen in rapid fore- 
shortening, kneeling, as it were in the mouth of a dark tunnel illum- 
inated vividly at its far end where it opens out on a grassy space of sun- 
light with clustering trees and a walled city with a neat Renaissance 
cupola, are the Virgin and St. Joseph. The kneeling Virgin in the 
Presepio is a creation of the Italian trecento, and indeed her advent co- 
incides with metamorphosis of the traditional Nativity into the 4dora- 
zione del Bambino; but the seated, morose, half-sleeping Joseph might 
be traced back infinitely farther to the dugento and to the Byzantines. 
A gay little angel, all head and wings, flies in with a fluttering signal. 
The Babe, no longer reclining in the manger or on the ground, is twisted 
into a wholly inexplicable attitude, as if blessing St. Joseph behind him. 
One could well imagine that the artist, bereft of invention, had taken the 
outline for this figure from some enthroned Madonna. 

The picture was described, on its acquisition at the Brera, by Conte 
Malaguzzi-Valeri’ as near to the manner of Vincenzo Civerchio, which 
name stands for another of those multiple personalities recently sub- 
jected to a most justifiable analysis on the part of Dr. Suida. Prof. 
Salmi, writing in 1925,’° came to a very similar conclusion. 

For me it was easy to recognize the hand of my sought-for master in 
the hard profile and awkward modelling of the Virgin (Fig. 5), in the 
typical colour-scheme, in the still tormented and only slightly less angu- 
lar drapery, and in the wholly characteristic Bambino (Fig. 6), who 


9 Rassegna d’Arte, 1909, p. 140. Gli ultimi acquisti della Pinacoteca di Brera. See also Pittori 


Lombardi, p. 8. 
10 Archivio Storico Lombardo, 1925, p. 6. Il trittico del Butinone nella Pinacoteca di Brera. 
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combines reminiscences of the one at Verona and of the other at S. 
Ambrogio. One may also draw apt comparisons between the uncouth 
senility of St. Joseph and the tortured effigies of the venerable Church 
Fathers in the triptych. But though this was equivalent to a confirma- 
tion of Dr. Suida’s reconstruction, it marked an end of all plain-sailing; 
for if Joseph recalls the Fathers at S. Ambrogio, he also recalls with no 
less insistence the St. Peter in another work (and, according to Dr. 
Suida, by another author): the triptych attributed to Zenale in the 
picture-gallery of the Ambrosiana (Fig. 7), where (and here we come 
to the crux of the matter) the Virgin displays to the faithful a Bam- 
bino whose “contrapposto” attitude is completely intelligible, and who 
is none other than the hypothetical model, transferred, according to our 
suggestion, by a trouble-saving craftsman from his mother’s lap to the 
ground, his naked flank (where in the altarpiece her hand supported 
him) now loosely covered with a wrapping of drapery, which is adroitly 
adapted into a motive for his clenched left hand. A mere change in the 
inclination of the head and of the gaze and the transformation was com- 
plete; the child of the Ambrosiana altarpiece becomes that of the Car- 
mine Nativity, and it is obvious from the first examination that this is 
no case of mere compositional plagiarism, no borrowing by one artist 
of the work of another. The stylistic resemblance is, to say the least of 
it, as close as the correspondence of the motive itself. 

The examination of the Carmine Nativity, then, has involved us in 
a wider enquiry; the reconsideration of the dissecting process of Dr. 
Suida, by which Zenale was distinguished from his alter ego, the Master 
of the triptych of S. Ambrogio. If we annul this hypothesis, and concede 
the triptych to Zenale it must now carry with it what has never yet been 
referred to him — the Carmine Nativity — and must as well reinstate 
the discredited attribution of the Madonna at Verona, which provides 
the point of departure for the whole investigation. Nor is this the most 
far-reaching result in view. Our line of research will lead us from the 
concrete to the abstract, to the reopening of an ancient controversy as to 
whether Zenale was or was not in any real sense a follower of Leonardo. 

But let us consolidate the steps of our argument. The altarpiece of 
the Ambrosiana, received there by private legacy, is not authenticated 
as the work of Zenale. The Direction refers it to this artist, and to him 
it has been conceded with one exception by all who have occupied them- 
selves with the art of this master. The exception referred to is Conte 
Malaguzzi-Valeri* who merely acknowledges in this picture a general 


11 Pittori Lombardi, p. 75. 
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reminiscence of the manner of Zenale. Among the list of its vouchers 
are Dr. Suida,” Mr. Herbert Cook,"* and Mr. Berenson.“ The numbers 
are in our favour, and not only so, but the facts ; for St. Catherine, as has 
been repeatedly pointed out, goes back to (or perhaps, as we shall see, 
anticipates?) the St. Lucy at Treviglio, S. Vincenzo bears a similiar re- 
lation to the Bishop at Treviglio, and St. Peter reappears with but slight 
variation in this authenticated masterpiece. 

On the general consensus of opinion then, and on a really solid stylistic 
basis, the picture in the Ambrosiana is the work of Zenale, and the only 
alternative hypothesis would be to add it to Dr. Suida’s group for the 
Master of the Triptych of S. Ambrogio, to which work we have already 
linked it by the intermediary of the Carmine Nativity and the Verona 
Madonna; a conclusion which could only end in the reabsorption into 
the historic personality of Zenale, as known in the Pala of Treviglio, of 
that of the hypothetical Master of the Triptych of S. Ambrogio. 

A further means for the corroboration of our conclusions is to be found 
in the above-mentioned saints in the Poldi Pezzoli, which, unlike the 
other pictures here examined, have been repeatedly studied. The two 
full-length figures (Figs. 8,9) were, as Malaguzzi-Valeri first suggested, 
the flanking figures at the right side of some central composition on the 
type of the Ambrosiana altarpiece. This critic gave them in the first 
instance, with hesitation, to Zenale,”’ and then in 1907,"° revoked his 
attribution and assigned them to a follower of Foppa, responsible for 
certain frescoes in S. Pietro in Gessate. All he deduced of the influence 
of Foppa, and specially of Foppa’s Brera altarpiece, is undeniable, but 
is after all in no way incompatible with the attribution to the “Master 
of the Triptych of S. Ambrogio” or to Zenale. The relation to the fres- 
coes in S. Pietro in Gessate is, however, questionable. Van Seidlitz” also 
referred the two figures to Zenale; Dr. Suida, as has been mentioned, to 
the “Master of the Triptych of S. Ambrogio” and in support of this 
latter hypothesis it is well-nigh superfluous to indicate the resemblance 
between the youthful S. Anthony and the Madonnas of the Carmine 
Nativity and the triptych in S. Ambrogio. 

The Church Fathers (Figs. 10, 11) very possibly formed part of the 


12 Reportorium, 1902, art. cit. Monatshafte, 1919, art. cit. 


13 Burlington Magazine, 1904, art. cit. 

14 North Italian Painters, p. 301. 

15 Pittort Lombardi, p. 74. 

16 Rassegna d’ Arte, 1907, p. 164. Maestri Minori Lombardi. 


17 [’ Arte, 1903, p. 32. Zenale ¢ Butinome. 
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same dismembered altarpiece, and have been referred to Zenale by the 
above-quoted critics, while Malaguzzi-Valeri adhered in his second 
essay to this attribution, thus separating these two tondi from the full- 
length saints. In them the elements for comparison lead us back to the 
terra firma of authenticated material—to the small seated figures of 
the Church Fathers, that is to say, of the Treviglio predella;* and be- 
yond these to the S. Peter in the Ambrosiana picture and the Fathers in 
the triptych of S. Ambrogio, and finally to the cowering Joseph in the 
Carmine Nativity. Enough is said then to fully demonstrate that these 
four fragments are compatible with either attribution; that they agree 
on the one hand with Zenale’s historic achievement at Treviglio, and 
with one and all the paintings attributed to the hypothetical pseudo- 
Zenale of the triptych in S. Ambrogio. They can serve us in fact when 
we seek to terminate our train of reasoning in the obvious corollary that 
the “Master of the Triptych of S. Ambrogio” and Zenale are one and the 
same artist. 

But can we make this assertion with confidence? It brings us back 
with a tantalizing reiteration to the point reached by the critics in 1905 
when the document of payment for the said altarpiece was first made 
public, and we are left anew on the horns of the chronological dilem- 
ma: either to accept the document as literal and find some reason for the 
seeming ambiguity in the evolution of Zenale, or to refuse the document 
as did Malaguzzi-Valeri, and, in the light of our present investigation, 
leave Zenale out of the question for all the works hitherto mentioned in 
the course of this article, as author, that is, merely of a part of the 
Treviglio altarpiece and of a few works directly dependent on it. 

At this point I had well-nigh abandoned the enterprise, finding my- 
self completely at variance with the few data available, when a new 
consideration was pointed out to me by Prof. Mario Salmi, which served 
to release me from the impasse and to open out a way of logical ex- 
planation to the problem before us. This consideration refers to the Pala 
of Treviglio and is nothing less than the demonstration (to be made very 
shortly in the pages of Dedalo by Prof. Salmi in relation to Butinone) 
that the date 1485 is not conclusive for the work at Treviglio, being 
merely that of the commission of the altarpiece, but that the execution 
of the vast complex extended over into the sixteenth century or perhaps 
entirely belonged to that period, for the artists were still soliciting the 
payment for their labour as late as the year 1507.” 

18 Venturi, op. cit., vol. vii, part 4, fig. 573. 
19 See Malaguzzi-Valeri, Pittori Lombardi, p. 11. 
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Just as Prof. Mario Salmi’s” reiteration of a theory held long ago by 
Dr. Von Seidlitz™ that the incomplete inscription on Butinone’s Brera 
triptych is to be read not as 1454 but as 1484, provides a logical chrono- 
logical basis for the evolution of Butinone, so his interpretation of the 
documents referring to the Pala of Treviglio delivers us from the neces- 
sity of denying to Zenale a probable and reasonable progress from the 
Turesque contortions of the S. Ambrogio Fathers to the breadth and 
dignified repose of the Treviglio saints, and we may well believe that the 
other paintings here studied may have originated in the interval between 
1494 and the actual completion of the Pala, the trittico in the Ambros- 
iana being obviously later than the others, while such refined and gra- 
cious performances as the figure of S. Michele in the Frizzoni-Salis 
collection” must be the fruit of the artist’s last and maturest activities. 

Once removed the chronological obstacle, the rejection of Dr. Suida’s 
division seems to follow inevitably, leaving the hypothetical personality 
of his “Master of the Triptych of S. Ambrogio” to merge satellite-wise 
into the parent moon from which it originated. But on the other hand 
our new point of vantage tends towards the corroboration of another 
thesis advanced by the same critic on more than one occasion, and as 
repeatedly countered by Conte Malaguzzi-Valeri: viz., that Zenale 
did actually come under and react to the influence of Leonardo da Vinci. 

The Leonardesque tendency in his painting, as claimed by Dr. Suida,” 
is definitely established, it seems to me, in the gesture of the enthroned 
Madonna at the Ambrosiana, whose outstretched hand is obviously de- 
rived from that of the Vierge aux Rochers. Dr. Suida might have added, 
without leaving this picture, the type of child, clearly founded on that 
used by Leonardo and with a more developed sense of modernity by 
most of his Milanese followers, very notably by Francesco Napoletano, 
Boltraffio, and the Master of the Seminario Holy Family**—a type 
closely studied from child-nature and characterised above all by a lofty 
forehead and full pendulous cheeks, essentially different from the Ver- 
rocchiesque-Credesque bambini depicted by Leonardo in paintings and 
drawings of the first Florentine period. 

But Dr. Suida included (and again justifiably) his anonymous 
“Maler des Triptychons im S. Ambrogio” among the less progressive 


20 Archivio Storico Lombardo, 1925, art. cit. 

21 Art. cit. 

22 Venturi, op. cit., vol. vii, parte IV, fig. 580. 

23 Monatshefte, 1919, art. cit. 

24 For this master see Suida, Monatshefte, 1919, art. cit., p. 271. 
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followers of the great master, citing here the Bambino of the triptych 
itself (who is, as we have now established, practically identical with 
that other just discussed at the Ambrosiana). The addition of the 
Madonna alattante at Verona to the oeuvre of Zenale is a full vindica- 
tion of this thesis for the united group of paintings; for here, with prac- 
tically nothing specifically Leonardian in the technique or the types 
(save perhaps for the Bambino, already tending towards the type above 
described), we have a direct and conscious adoption of a Leonardesque 
composition, and Zenale becomes, in the light of this new attribution, a 
very effective link between the old and new schools in Milan, adhering 
on the one side to Butinone and to Foppa and to the Paduans, and 
reaching out on the other at least superficially and as regards composi- 
tions and gestures and motives to the first generations of Leonardians. 

The story of the Madonna Litta has often been written” though per- 
haps it still awaits a final elucidation. Of the picture itself (Fig. 13) I 
am not qualified to speak for I do not know it. Let me recall that hither- 
to it has been referred with no certain conviction to Leonardo and to 
Boltraffio and to De Predis. None deny to Leonardo the magnificently 
tender drawing of the Louvre (Fig 12), universally associated with it, 
but Dr. Suida* would have us see in this study a first idea not of the 
Madonna Litta but of a hypothetical Marriage of S. Catherine come 
down to us only in Bernardino de’ Conti’s mediocre painting in the 
Bergamo gallery.” Against this argument, based on the direction of the 
gaze not identical in the drawing and the picture, there is not only the 
lack of evidence for the existence of the second composition, but also 
the overwhelming fact that the conception of the Madonna Litta was 
widespread among the Milanese followers of Leonardo, who, if Dr. 
Suida is right in attributing both design and execution to Boltraffio, 
would thus have been borrowing not from their avowed leader, but from 
a mere fellow-pupil. I find this admission very difficult; in the case of a 
master of Zenale’s generation, incredible. Without pretending to enu- 
merate all extant versions of the Madonna Litta, I note the following — 
the picture in the Poldi Pezzoli (Fig. 14) usually given to Bernardino 
de’ Conte,” and according to Dr. Suida a forgery,” the picture in the 

25 | will not burden this article with gll the bibliography of this much discussed painting. 

26 Monatshefte, 1920, p. 285. Continuation of art. cit. 

27 Venturi, op. cit., vol. vii, part IV, fig. 719. 


28 For instance by Morelli (Le Galerie Borghese e Doria Pamphile in Roma. Milan, 1897, p. 193) 
and Berenson (North Italian Painters, p. 198). 


29 Monatshefte, 1919, p. 276, etc. 
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Petrograd, Hermitage Paris, Louvre 























Fic. 14. BERNARDINO DE’ Contr: Fic. 15. Bottrrarrio oR FoLLower: Fic. 16. Bottrarrio: MApoNNA AND CHILD 


MADONNA AND CHILD Maponna AND CHILD Destination unknown 
Milan, Poldi Pezzoli Milan, Castello Storzesco (Museo Civico) 
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Castello Sforzesco (Fig. 15) generally given to Boltraffio,” and by Dr. 
Suida to the Pseudo-Boltraffio ;* a more typical and superior painting 
of the same bottega once in the Loeser collection (Fig. 16), which it 
seems to me tends towards the drawing together of these artifically 
separated entities; two pictures mentioned by Dr. Suida® of which I 
can find no reproductions in the Palais Bourbon and in the Cheramy 
collection ; a miserable daub (perhaps a forgery, at any rate repainted) 
on the market and finally, the Zenalesque version at Verona. 

Amongst the pictures here illustrated two are, iconographically speak- 
ing, precise replicas: the Boltraffian picture at Milan, and the one at 
Verona in which the background of open landscape is an innovation — 
or perhaps a refusal on the part of a slow-moving Lombard to conform 
to a scheme which Leonardo imported from Florence (where it was 
freely used by Lorenzo di Credi and his compeers), with two windows 
like open eyes in the background of the picture—a scheme readily 
adopted on the other hand by the young and progressive Boltraffio. 

The other versions are, structurally speaking, variants. At the Poldi- 
Pezzoli Bernardino de’ Conti has changed the whole balance by the in- 
troduction of the parapet, obviating the necessity for the Virgin’s sup- 
porting left hand, while he has unpleasingly varied the double opening 
in the background and given us the Virgin in sheer profile. 

Boltraffio, in the ex-Loeser picture, has treated the theme with even 
fuller liberty, turning both figures at three-quarters towards the spec- 
tator, modernizing the cut of the bodice and adding the huge billowing 
sleeve, and alas, utterly destroying the equilibrium of the Bambino’s 
position, by that misplaced left hand of the Virgin, which leaves his 
weight illogically unsupported. 

Zenale’s crude version at Verona is a little pathetic beside the full- 
blown charms of these later achievements, ripe with easy sensuality of 
the later Milanese. In it we see a halting endeavour to translate into his 
own rugged language a half-understood phrase which has pleased him. 

_The conclusion that the artist was so closely in touch with the, for 
him, unassimilable Leonardian atmosphere in a period not far from the 
execution of the triptych at S. Ambrogio leaves one minor problem un- 
solved, which, in all honesty, demands a statement. If Zenale was to 
some extent, to some superficial extent, Leonardian in the oft-quoted 
triptych at S. Ambrogio, and in its kindred paintings, the triptych of 

80 Berenson, North Italian Painters, p. 171. 


81 Monatshefte, 1920, p. 44. 
82 Monatshefte, 1919, p. 42. 
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the Ambrosiana, the Verona Madonna and the Carmine Nativity (the 
saints at the Poldi-Pezzoli— though stylistically related to these others 
obviously offered no occasion for the borrowing of Leonardesque motifs, 
which was as far as Zenale went in the imitation of the great master), 
how is it that in the altarpiece of Treviglio which we now believe to be 
posterior to all these pictures, there is no trace of Leonardo’s influence in 
any figure or in any gesture? This was the main head of Conte Mala- 
guzzi-Valeri’s objection to Dr. Suida’s hypothesis and it becomes even 
more forceful in the light of our new chronology ; for it would now seem 
to us, Zenale begins as faintly and externally influenced by Leonardo 
and ends in a complete emancipation from this superficial impression. 

And this problem remains to be solved. I can only suggest as a possi- 
ble explanation the contact of Zenale with Butinone, who was, it ap- 
pears, the prominent partner in the joint undertaking, since he re- 
tained for himself the execution of the main panel of the altarpiece, 
Butinone who was utterly hostile to the new generation of painters, the 
imitators and plagiarists of Leonardo, and who modelled his great altar- 
piece in no dubious degree on Mantegna and the Pala of S. Zeno at 
Verona. Another possibility is that the altarpiece was a slow accom- 
plishment, laid in without subsequent modification long before its com- 
pletion ; or again one might cite the possible abandon by Zenale of the 
effort to impose upon his personal style a trend which was incompatible 
with it, so that in the final phase of his eclectic evolution he falls back 
on the fundamental local influences of Foppa and the Paduans. None 
of these suggestions seems to me to be wholly adequate. Technically 
speaking, the figures of Zenale at Treviglio are clearly in advance of the 
pictures which we have been studying. They have definitely passed from 
the phase of broken and papery folding, from the tortured uncouthness 
of the Quattrocentist, and the types themselves, if but little unvaried, 
are now modelled without the hardness of the earlier essays. 

On this last point, then, there remains something yet to be explained, 
and on this occasion we must content ourselves with the effort to bring 
together once more the dissevered artistic personalities of Bernardo 
Zenale and the “Master of the Triptych of S. Ambrogio.” 
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THE FLEMISH TAPESTRY “SPES” IN THE 
MOSCOW MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


By N. I. RoMANov 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


HE Flemish tapestry of the beginning of the sixteenth century in 
the Moscow Museum of Fine Arts (dim. 4,42 x 5,25 m.), the gift 
of L. L. Zoubalov (Fig. 1), represents the allegory of “Hope” as one of 
the principal Christian virtues. On the tapestry is depicted a tempes- 
tuous sea and amongst the waves a ship, chased by the stormy winds. 
In the distance are sinking ships and drowning men. In the centre is 
represented a boat — the symbol of Hope. On the stern of this boat a 
woman — Hope (Spes, as the woven inscription over the woman’s arm 
says) — is seated with a scythe and a sickle, symbolizing the hope of the 
labourer for a good harvest. Behind Hope is a caged bird — symbol of 
the soul pining in earthly captivity — and on the prow of the boat the 
Phoenix rising from the flames to a new life — the symbol of Resurrec- 
tion. Two bearded men in fetters and chains (the chains round their 
waists are symbols of penitence) draw the boat of Hope through the 
water towards the shore. They raise their hands in prayer to the Al- 
mighty, whose image, in a papal crown, with hands outstretched to- 
wards them, appears between clouds, above, on the right. In the middle 
— and in the fore-ground — of the composition round the central fig- 
ures heroes of the Bible are represented who achieved great deeds ani- 
mated by their faith in God, who saved them from very death. They are: 
the youths Ananias, Azarias and Misael, the captive king Manasseas in 
fetters and stocks, Deborah, Judith, Esther and Mordecai, Susanna. In 
the right part of the tapestry king David, Gideon, in a cuirass with an 
ornamental design forming a monogram on the right sleeve; in front of 
Gideon — the patron of the order of the Golden Fleece — lies a lamb’s 
hide recalling the fleece that transmitted to Gideon the commandments 
of the Lord (Judges, ch. 6:37). In the lower corner on the right, behind 
a grating, Daniel in the lions’ den and higher, Aaron and Moses, praying 
before the burning bush; near Moses stand his slippers, neatly put side 
by side. 
The principal idea of the composition is clearly expressed by the in- 
scription in the upper part of the decorative border of the tapestry: 
“Trruat horribilis quamquam presentia mortis 
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“‘Tuta tamen spes est in bonitate Dei.” 

This Latin distich belongs probably to the pen of a rhetorical poet of 
the humanists, perhaps to the famous Jean Lemaire, who often com- 
posed programs and inscriptions for tapestries. In our tapestry we meet 
precisely the same motives (the high sea, the sinking ship, the drown- 
ing men, the winds with bellows) as in the tapestry “Fortuna” from the 
set “Honores” (in Spain) with which E. M4le connects the name of 
Lemaire.’ The choice of biblical personages only for the enacting of the 
principal idea of the composition marks an epoch when the Old Testa- 
ment became particularly popular with the believers.’ It was the time of 
the Reformation, the first decade of the sixteenth century. Precisely 
in 1520 Luther published his treaty on “The freedom of the Christian,” 
where he argues that man attains salvation not by good deeds but only 
through his faith in the mercy of God and his hope in the intercession of 
Christ. Is it not this same idea, propagated by the mystics and popular 
in the sixteenth century (... “tuta tamen spes est in bonitate Dei”) 
that is exemplified in our tapestry? The possibility of such a conception 
of the principal idea of the composition is confirmed indirectly by the 
testimony of a writer of the sixteenth century, Pierre de Saint Julien, 
about Jean Lemaire. Blaming in his treatise “De l’origine des Borgog- 
nons” those, who take the part of their master, Satan, and how! at the 
church like dogs at the moon, he continues: “Well do I know, that Jean 
Lemaire de Belges, a man of great erudition and very industrious, held 
similar views in his book on church schisms and councils... But it is 
known that all the learned and dissatisfied men, living in poverty, can- 
not take their revenge otherwise than with the pen on paper, which will 
tolerate any thing... And moreover there are too obvious reasons — 
they are known well-nigh to everybody — why the testimony of Platina, 
Laurentius Valla, Jean Lemaire and others concerning the Popes, the 
clergy and the Roman church cannot be accepted.” In connection with 
the testimony of Pierre de Saint Julien the surmise that precisely 
Lemaire was the author of the program for our tapestry and of the Latin 
distich becomes more probable. And the force of sincere feeling with 
which the idea of salvation through faith is here pictorially expressed 
shows that the new religious ideas, already popular in the fifteenth cen- 
tury amongst the Flemish tradespeople, were not foreign to the artist 
who executed the cartoon for the “Spes.” Who was this artist? 

1E, Male, L’Art religieux de la fin du moyen age en France, pp. 367-374. 

2H. Goebel, Wandteppiche, I Teil. Die Niederlande, B.1I p. 122. 

3 Ph. A. Becker, Jean Lemaire, der erste humanistische Dichter Frankreichs, pp. 252-254. 
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Fic. 2. CRypTOGRAM ON THE SLEEVE OF 
GipEon’s Currass. (DETAIL OF 
Moscow Tapestry “Spes’’) 


Fiemisu Tapestry “Spes” oF THE BEGINNING OF THE XVITH CENTURY, 





ATTRIBUTED TO MAITRE PHILIPPE 
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By its style and composition the Moscow tapestry belongs to the 
large group of Flemish tapestries of this period which J. Destrée con- 
nects with the name of maitre Philippe.* The latter, as we know from an 
account that has come down to us, executed in 1513 after the sketch of 
the master Jan van Brussel (also called Jan van Room) the cartoon for 
a tapestry “The Communion of Herkenbald” (in the Musées Royaux 
du Cinquantenaire at Brussels) which stands at the head of this whole 
group. Maitre Philippe’s family name is unknown to us.’ On the ground 
of a penetrating analysis of the style and composition of the tapestry 
“The Communion of Herkenbald” Destrée thus defines the principal 
features of his style, as distinguished from the style of Jan van Room, 
the author of the sketch for the “Communion of Herkenbald.” The style 
of m. Philippe is less intimate. His figures lack the naive charm and ab- 
sorbed inner life of Jan’s types. There is less suppleness in the folds of 
garments in m. Philippe’s compositions. He loves the combination of 
straight vertical folds, falling from the waist downwards with small 
angular pleats in the sleeves, in the lower part of feminine garments and 
in the draperies spread upon the ground. The tissues in m. Philippe’s 
composition are abundant and picturesque, they possess great linear 
beauty; after the expression of Destrée, they do not only clothe the 
figures, but literally, beautifully drape the whole composition. Lastly, 
in contrast to the symmetrical and crowded arrangement of the figures 
in the compositions of Jan van Room, m. Philippe disposes all his fig- 
ures in skillfully arranged groups and softens the rigidity of Jan’s sym- 
metry by the picturesque movement of the groups. However, for the 
sake of maintaining the decorative effect, m. Philippe relaxes the strict- 
ness of aerial and linear perspective and does not make the groups and 
the figures recede into the distance but places them on different planes 
of the ground, that seems to form a gentle incline. Destrée remarks that 
none of the old masters knew better than m. Philippe how to render the 
elegant figures of the court society at the time of Maximilian. The grace 
of m. Philippe’s feminine figures recalls the noble ladies of Ghirlandajo. 
M. Philippe particularly likes to represent the exquisitely elegant sil- 
houettes of isolated kneeling women with hands up-raised or clasped in 


4 J. Destrée, Maitre Philippe auteur de Cartons de Tapisseries, Bruxelles, 1904. 

5 Maitre Philippe was hypothetically identified with the painter Philippe de Mol or with the 
brother of Bernard van Orley, Philippe van Orley. Phyllis Ackerman identifies the master with 
Philippe Truffin, the designer of cartons for tapestries in Tournay (Ph. Ackerman: Catalogue of a 
loan exhibition of Gothic Tapestries. The Arts-Club of Chicago, December, 1926), but see the ob- 
jections of Marthe Crick-Kuntziger (Maitre Knoest et les tapisseries signées des Musées Royaux du 
Cinquantenaire, p. 12 Liége, G. Thone, 1927). 
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prayer. As a typical example of a more picturesque and distinct com- 
position of m. Philippe Destrée indicates the Tapestry of the Musées 
Royaux du Cinquantenaire, the “Finding of the Holy Cross.’”” In the 
types and the character of the draperies this tapestry stands very near 
to the “Communion of Herkenbald,”” but the figures are arranged more 
freely, there is a softer fluency in the lines and more harmony than in 
the “Communion of Herkenbald.” The elegant proportions of the fem- 
inine figures are also worthy of note. Destrée cites the “Finding of the 
Cross” for an example of a freer and more independent phase of m. 
Philippe’s artistic career (here he was not even hindered by a schematic 
design of Jan van Room) .* 

All the elements of this completely formed style of maitre Philippe’s 
are clearly expressed in the Moscow tapestry. The composition of this 
tapestry is of especial interest. It belongs to the number of tapestry 
compositions which, as H. Goebel’ points out, derive from the “Tri- 
umphs” particularly popular in the sixteenth century. Mediaeval schol- 
asticism and the new humanism were interwoven in the tapestries of 
this type into an intricate net of personifications, symbols, requisites, 
and the more discussions and conjectures these complicated images pro- 
voked — the greater credit they did to their author, a man of letters in 
the style of Jean Lemaire. In the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
however, under the influence of Italian Art, the dense wall of the per- 
sonages of the Flemish “Triumphs” begins to be divided into symmetri- 
cally disposed groups and the triumphal chariot is replaced by a plat- 
form (eshaffauds) or as in our “Spes” by a boat on which the principal 
allegorical figure is seated. In the art of m. Philippe these new principles 
of the Renaissance, the organic clarity, the freedom and beauty of 
movement are for the first time allied to the old Gothic decorativeness 


6 J. Destrée et P. Van den Ven, Tapisseries des Musées Royaux du Cinquantenaire a ‘Bruxelles, 


Pl, 18. 

7 vy. Ibid., pl. 14, 15, 16. 

8M. Crick-Kuntziger (op. cit.) on ground of the inscription K. N.O. E.S.T. on the tapestry “The 
Finding of the Cross” holds for the author of the cartoon for this tapestry Lenaert Knoest, “Pateroon- 
schilder van Bruesele,” who was in 1544 received into the St. Luca’s Guild at Antwerp. In the opinion 
of Crick-Kuntziger Knoest and maitre Philippe and their many fellow-artists only varied in their 
cartoons the style created by Jan van Room. But Destrée’s principal idea of the greater pictorial free- 
dom of maitre Philippe’s style, as contrasted with a certain archaism in Jan van Room’s compositions, 
retains its force in spite of M. Crick-Kuntziger’s surmises about the role of Jan van Room as the author 
of this style. M. Crick-Kuntziger herself does not go so far as to hold the style of the “Finding of the 
Cross” for a creation of Knoest. Knoest may possibly only have executed the cartoon for this tapestry 
after a sketch by maitre Philippe or sooner vice-versa. 


9 H. Goebel, op. cit., I T. B. I, pp. 103-115. 
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of contemporary costume and ornament, vertical and broken folds, con- 
ventional typical figures. 

An interesting particularity of our tapestry is the monogram on the 
sleeve of Gideon’s cuirass. This sign (Fig. 2), composed of several let- 
ters (P.H.I.L.E.), is certainly a cryptogram, such as the artists ex- 
ecuting the cartoon frequently used as a token of their authorship. It is 
precisely composed of the letters forming the name Philippe (or Philiep, 
as the name is woven on one of the tapestries of the Brussels Museum). 
Does this cryptogram prove the authorship of m. Philippe? In style it 
resembles more a decorative monogram. Perhaps, therefore, it is more 
correct to see in the letters, placed on Gideon’s cuirass, the monogram 
of the founder of the order of the Golden Fleece, Philip the Good, Duke 
of Burgundy. 

The tapestry of the Museum of Fine Arts is woven without golden 
thread; it may possibly be a cheap repetition of an original, unknown 
to us, which was executed in costlier materials; by its style and choice 
of colours it belongs to the group of Brussels tapestries of the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century. We are inclined to place the date of its 
execution towards the end of this period because of the fully developed 
and very accomplished character of its style and composition. Ac- 
cordingly the most correct surmise seems to be that the tapestry could 
probably have been executed “about 1520,” the year in which Luther’s 
treatises, that provoked religious revolution, made their appearance. 
Such a date is also confirmed by the style of the decorative border of the 
tapestry. Instead of the continuous and monotonous garlands framing 
the tapestries of the first and of the beginning of the second decade of 
the sixteenth century, the border of our tapestry is divided into a series 
of separate elements, ovals and circles, filled with various leaves, flow- 
ers, fruits, birds, mascherones, fantastic profiles, probably heroes of the 
antiquity as conceived by the early Renaissance (in the corner medal- 
lions). Whereas the scroll with the Latin distich, woven in Gothic char- 
acters with intricate ornamental volutes in the spirit of late Gothic style, 
is in harmony with the late Gothic floral design of the decorative border 
— all the Latin inscriptions in the composition itself are done in Roman 
lettering, showing the influence of humanism. Thus the variety and 
disparity of the elements notwithstanding a pleasing rythmical whole 
in the style of the early Renaissance is achieved. Already in the second 
quarter of the sixteenth century this multitude of small elements in the 
decorative border is replaced by a single opulent mass of large fruits and 
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flowers treated with a marked plasticity in the spirit of the developed 
Renaissance. 

The tapestry “Spes” formed doubtless part of a whole set of tapestries 
representing the seven virtues. Sets of tapestries, representing not only 
the “Sept Vertus” but also “Sept Vices” are often mentioned in the in- 
ventories that have reached us. Such a set of the seven virtues from the 
middle of the sixteenth century is preserved in the Vienna National 
Collection (published by Dr. E. Ritter v. Birk in Wiener Jahrbuch. 
Vol. I, pp. 229-230). The tapestry representing “Spes” in the Vienna 
set (Fig. 3) is a transposition of the Gothic composition of our tapestry 
into the developed forms of the Italian Renaissance. Almost all the 
principal motives, episodes, symbols and figures of the first are repeated 
in the Vienna tapestry. But the later version with its unpleasant con- 
trasts in the dimensions of the figures, the empty conventionality of 
the types, the external pomposity of style forms a sharp contrast to 
the harmonious composition and noble archaic severity of the figures in 
the Moscow tapestry, inspired by a true religious feeling. The very spirit 
animating those two compositions is utterly different: protestant, sim- 
ple and full of inner life in one case, catholic, decorative and exterior 
in the other. It is remarkable how this essential difference has found 
significant expression in the characters and wording of the inscription 
on the upper part of the decorative border of the Vienna tapestry: 

“Spes est certa expectatio futurae beati- 

tudinis ex meritis et gratia proveniens.” 

The Gothic lettering of our tapestry is replaced by Roman characters 
and the protestant doctrine of salvation by faith has given way to the 
certain expectation (“certa expectatio”) of future bliss upheld by the 
catholic doctrine of the importance of personal merit (“ex meritis .. . 
proveniens”) together with Divine grace (“gratia”). This catholic 
character is evidently accounted for by the religion of the owner of the 
tapestry (the sister of the emperor Maximilian II, Catherine, Queen of 
Poland, 1572). 

To our regret we do not know for whom the tapestry of the Moscow 
Museum was executed and where the other tapestries of the set are (if 
they are still in existence). This heightens the interest of our “Allegory 
of Hope,” as the sole remaining chapter of a great pictorial didactic 
poem that reflects the spirit of its time with its strange but perfectly 
organic alliance of late Gothic art with the learned poetry of the Ren- 
aissance and the religious doctrines of the Reformation. 
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In the large groups of Flemish tapestries of the beginning of the six- 
teenth century which Destrée connects, directly or indirectly, with the 
style of maitre Philippe the tapestry of the Moscow Museum acquires 
a particular importance. After all, the conception of the style of m. 
Philippe, made current in the scientific world by Destrée, is no more 
than a working hypothesis. But if we cannot as yet substitute a scien- 
tific truth for this hypothesis, still the attempt to define it more closely 
does not seem impossible and useless, particularly in connection with a 
new specimen of this group, the “Allegory of Hope” or “Spes” in the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Moscow. 

Side by side with the various differences of style in the group of tap- 
estries, connected by Destrée with maitre Philippe, we can note certain 
essential features, bearing such a clearly defined genuine and permanent 
character that Destrée was right when he traced their origin to the in- 
spiration of one individual master, as their common source. From the 
comparatively large number of tapestries in the style of maitre Philippe, 
we can isolate a small group simply, completely and without marked 
mannerisms expressing this style. Its distinctive features, already enu- 
merated above, are, in Destrée’s opinion, most clearly expressed in the 
tapestry “The Finding of the Cross.” To this group of the most charac- 
teristic and most perfect examples of this style we also ascribe the tapes- 
tries: the “Story of Mestra” (Coll. Somzée, No. 538) ; the tapestry from 
the set “The History of Ferdinand and Isabella” (Catalogue of the col- 
lection of Sir Lionel Philipps, Bart. Auction by Messrs. Christie, Man- 
son and Woods, 1913, No. 497) ; “Esther and Ahasverus” in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum (Victoria and Albert Mus. Catalogue of Tapes- 
tries, pl. XVII) ; the “Triumph of Caritas” in the collection Loewengard 
(Guiffrey, Muentz, Pinchart, Hist. générale de la Tapisserie, 3-me 
partie: Tapisseries Flamandes) ; “The Marriage of Louis VII and 
Mary of England” (coll. Montbrison). It is very possible that the com- 
positions of all these tapestries were conceived by maitre Philippe and 
that the tapestries themselves were woven after his cartoons. Very 
close to this small group of tapestries and particularly to the “Finding 
of the Cross” in the Brussels Museum in style, composition and the 
types of the figures stands the tapestry “The Allegory of Hope” of the 
Moscow Museum, also executed, in our opinion, after a cartoon by 
maitre Philippe. In composition and style it is one of the best specimens 
of the whole group. In fact, no tapestry of this group expresses so har- 
moniously and with such a sense of measure the character of transition 
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of the epoch’s style which turns from flat geometrical textile design to- 
wards picturesque realism, in none does the purity and nobility of style 
promote in such measure the expression of deep and sincere feeling. 

Perfectly natural is the wish to gain a better knowledge of the au- 
thors of this highly-finished composition, who responded so sensitively 
to the spiritual demands of their age. Unfortunately we cannot prove 
at the hand of documents the hypothesis here stated about the authors 
of our tapestry. We are reminded of the words of Jean Lemaire: “Las 
que peu de gens sont qu’on sache avoir vescu.” Let the poet’s lament 
serve as an apology for our attempt to give them a name. 


ARTHUR B. DAVIES 


By Exior Cuark 
New York City 


S the fragrance is inherent in the flower so is the overtone of asso- 
ciation and reminiscence a part of Arthur Davies’ pictures. Mem- 
ories haunt his vision, a world of grace and tender beauty, youthful, 
ephemeral, twilight stilled, delicate and evanescent. Procreative is fancy, 
where children grow like flowers, and the harsh world is heard only in 
the rumble of the machine. His ship is sailing somewhere into an un- 
known vacancy, it has no human cargo, and the wind does not blow or 
the mundane drama disturb its tranquil course. Birds fly in the ambient 
evening, flowers sparkle on the lawn, sleep is coming, the day shall wake 
again in dreams. 

In an age of steel and speed, of war and strife, his work is like a deli- 
cate blossom, sadly reminiscent — yet we press it to our heart. Where 
are the youths of yesterday? Where but in fancy yon Florentine, lithe 
and graceful? Where does the vine entwine a maiden’s form and the 
lamb gambol on the lawn? 

Davies occupies a unique position in American painting. Coming 
shyly upon the artistic horizon in the early “nineties” his expression un- 
folded until it completed a cycle within itself. In the first period he re- 
flects the mystical lure of tone, the suggestion of texture, and the jewel- 
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Tue THRONE HoMAGE TO THE OCEAN 


By Arruvur B. Davies By Artuvr B. Davies 
Collection of Miss Lizzie Bliss, New York 
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like glow of pigment. Landscape is a significant part of the picture. 
More than merely a background, it combines the subjective mood and 
the decorative setting and is suggestive of his older contemporaries in 
the simplification of form, the chiaroscuro, the refracted edge and warm 
color. One feels the imaginative brooding, the indwelling spirit, which 
from the beginning imbues his art with distinctive character. More 
akin to Albert Ryder than to the landscapists proper, his pictures do 
not represent particular places but grow from the obscure sources of the 
imaginative mind. Of a totally different surface quality than the more 
mature expression, and the result of an indirect method of painting, the 
essential trait and personality of the artist is revealed in the decora- 
tive design, the conscious feeling of rhythm and the idyllic intention. 

However sympathetic, the early style was not consistent in method to 
the purely decorative and flowing line which was to be the ultimate 
form of Davies’ expression. The precious pigment quality; the mellow 
tone, the ingratiating chiaroscuro is knowingly sacrificed in the develop- 
ment of clear cut contours and linear pattern. Davies abandoned the 
illusionistic nature of light and the indwelling beauty of form growing 
out of darkness, and limited his aesthetical intention to the flat plane of 
the canvas. Herein we remark his affinity to Puvis de Chavanne and his 
relation to the Italian primitives. It separates him by contrast from his 
contemporaries whose interest was in the absorbing problem of light 
and more realistic attributes. Estranged from the dominant tendencies 
of American painting Davies found his inspiration not so much in the 
raw material of the modern world as in his study of earlier artistic 
sources. 

His expression is a composite of various sources. A true eclectic, an 
erudite student, delving in the past, Greek, Florentine, Persian, Chi- 
nese; living apart from the contemporary milieu, watching eagerly for 
new adventure, yet never a voice of the present. He saw the modern 
tendency more from the angle of the aesthete and the epicure, rather 
than the impassioned human. The creator of a distinctive style, his 
personality lives within his work and has no procreative message. 

Arthur Davies’ pictures are highly introspective. The artist does not 
go out from himself. He is all temperament. His expression, despite its 
obvious derivations, is highly personal. His collected forms are use- 
ful instruments for his fancy; the pictorial conception does not grow 
immediately from his material. The world is not a thing of beauty in 
itself, but can be brought together in a decorative and expressive syn- 
thesis. 
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This marks Davies’ definite distinction from the realists both as im- 
pressionist and naturalist. He takes from nature only what suits his 
purpose. His pictures are not derived from immediate interest in vi- 
sional appearance, or the definite realization of a particular subject — 
nor does he contemplate the significance of living form in itself — it is 
always related to his subjective fancy. Therein his work is clearly dis- 
tinguished from the more vital aspect of present-day painting: the en- 
deavor to see the essential elements of form in itself, rather than in sub- 
jective association. 

Davies is by contrast a true poet, creating his own suggestive world 
of fancy. His expression is always delightfully consistent, however in- 
congruous the association of idea, because it springs from the unity of an 
inner impulse and emotion. A rather nervous and neurotic soul, one 
feels in his expression a vague longing, an indefinable desire, seeking 
the elusive and unknown. An indefatigable worker, an unceasing ex- 
perimentalist, his mood expresses by contrast a divine nostalgia and 
indolence, his figures but symbols of souls wandering in an etherial 
void. At no time is he dramatic, and seldom does he seek to portray the 
material form as expressed in weight, planes and volume. He has, how- 
ever, an unusual sense of the movement of line, and the relation of 
spatial area. The solid hardly exists, and planes are expressed by near 
and far rather than within a single object. There is something of 
aesthetical stage setting in Davies’ projection of idea, though in saying 
this one realizes how inseparable his composition is from the exact 
limitation and proportion of his chosen canvas. 

Davies’ art is at its best on a small scale. Exceedingly decorative in 
design it is not necessarily applicable for decoration. Graceful and lyric 
in arrangement it lacks the monumental and the architectonic solidity 
so necessary for large surfaces. Spread on a large area his design would 
need structural support and lose that truly poetical intimacy which is 
its greatest charm. 

Beside the content of idyllic fancy and the imaginative association, 
the interest of the artist is in the movement of line, the interaction of 
progressive spotting and the sensitive relation of form in space. The 
rhythmic figures move along the horizontal picture plane, creating a 
well-defined pattern and linear response. The improvisation of the 
brush follows the momentary impulse, and responds to the emotional 
sensibility. The touch is not related to representation in itself but to the 
aesthetic sensation, the spiritual rapture. Posture and poise are expres- 
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sive of inner exaltation, the sublimation of the subconscious urge. Con- 
tour and silhouette produce the mechanism of the action; the eye fol- 
lows around the form rather than dwelling within it. But it is precisely 
within the well-defined limitations of his intention that the creator dis- 
plays his highly sensitive artistry. Davies accepts the flat surface of the 
canvas and the wall on which it is placed, and does not seek to stress the 
illusion or the attributes of third dimensional form. In this respect he 
follows oriental traditions. 

An aesthetical purist his expression is entirely unrelated to the mod- 
ernistic theory that a picture should exist entirely apart from the asso- 
ciative idea. It is, however, apparent at the present time that one must 
be cautious of theoretical aesthetics. One philosophy seeks to annihilate 
the other to the misunderstanding of both. The present day purist who 
would abolish all associative idea, is unconsciously proclaiming other 
categories or attributes of association of which he seems to be serenely 
unaware. 

Thus weight, substance, resistance and what one vaguely calls vol- 
ume, are attributes of material dimensions starting a whole interplay of 
objective association. It is with this later association that the greatest 
orientals knowingly dispensed, giving to the flat surface that which was 
appropriate to their means and medium, and reserving for sculpture 
the development of the round. 

Davies was decidedly not a materialist. He did not measure things 
in the terms of weight and resistance, nor had he the false glamour of 
an innovator. His bow to modernism was certainly not that of the 
opportunist or the advertiser. His pictures never endeavour to startle or 
claim attention and he was far removed from the desire for personal 
notoriety. His approach was that of a student. He perceived the analyt- 
ical and constructive aim of certain modernistic theories, and under- 
stood the structural significance of cubism entirely apart from its sensa- 
tionalism. But he did not parade his findings. 

Perhaps in his final development the intellectual aesthete was be- 
coming too completely divorced from life. Do we not feel in some of the 
later abstractions something too much of the dilettante? There is noth- 
ing of the daemonic driving power, the chaotic or unformed vitality of 
the true modernist. Davies continues to be concerned with patterns and 
contours. Tonal harmony is replaced by prismatic contrasts, light and 
dark by color attraction. We note the impersonality of the decorator. 
He could enlarge his arena intellectually, but his true affinity had al- 
ready borne its fruit. The second marriage came too late in life. 
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The insistance of other attributes is, however, an unconscious lack of 
appreciation of those that are given. Should we ask other gifts than 
those which he generously and lovingly bestowed? 

It is to the manner of the middle period that we return —the tune 
harmonized to his nature —a retreat of airy fancy and healing cool- 
ness, the fulfilment of the aspiring soul, the freeing realm of beauty up- 
ward soaring. There stillness reigns serene. A soul dwelling apart from 
conflict, fashioning the inner world of dream. 


ELIZABETTA SIRANI 


By Evetyn Foster Epwarps 
Reading, England 


HE ebb and flow of fashion in the artistic world has left the work 

of the Eclectic School somewhat high and dry, at the present day. 
This, perhaps, is not surprising if one considers how unsympathetic to 
twentieth-century outlook is the spirit of the seventeenth, as manifested 
in Jesuitic sensationalism, and its accompanying “baroque tactility””* 
in pictorial expression. 

Yet, irrespective of the particular zeitgeist of the age, the dictates of 
fashion, the popularity of a name, there remains always the intrinsic 
aesthetic value of every work of fine quality. 

Elizabetta Sirani, through the circumstances of her life, came only 
indirectly into contact with the prevailing influences of the seventeenth 
century, and her best work reflects this detachment, at times reaching 
perfection within the narrow limits of her vision. In this lies an excuse 
for calling attention to an artist who is classed among the Eclectics ; for 
the success of this school, which during the seicento was hailed as a 


second glorious renaissance, has since been deplored as the triumph of © 


mediocrity, of artistic decadence. 

The cold sentimentality which so often pervaded the works of the 
Carracci, of Domenichino, of Guercino, of Reni, resulted from a con- 
scious intellectual effort, on the artist’s part — a substitute for the deep 


1 A phrase of N. Wibenski. 
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spontaneous sentiment which he lacked; and this intellectual effort 
was itself the outcome of training which, according to Carracci, every 
good painter must have. To Rome he must go for his drawing, to Venice 
for his chiaroscuro, to Lombardy for his colouring. He must unite 
Michael Angelo’s grand manner with Corregio’s sweetness, and “imi- 
tate” Titian’s truth to nature, and Raphael’s balanced composition ; in 
other words, he must borrow the technique and forms of the past ; what 
he could not borrow was the spirit to give them life. 

Elizabetta had not the opportunity of such varied training, and, 
moreover, acquired the principles of the Eclectics largely at second- 
hand. Born at Bologna in 1638, the daughter of poor parents, she was 
only four when Guido Reni died. Her father, Giovanni Andrea, a for- 
mer pupil of Reni, and an artist of no great standing, instructed her two 
sisters in the rudiments of his art. When still in her teens Elizabetta’s 
talent was recognised, and she received various commissions. Her hum- 
ble home was invaded by well-known contemporaries, from all parts of 
Europe, who watched her at work. As she grew up, the family became 
increasingly dependent upon her earnings. To Giovanni Andrea, a con- 
firmed invalid, the pecuniary value of his daughter’s talent soon out- 
weighed a previous disposition to jealousy. He exploited her capacity 
and her enthusiasm for work. 

Elizabetta rarely escaped the narrow confines of the little house, 
never passed outside Bologna. A little merry-making on féte-days, an 
occasional visit was all that broke the easy tenor of her life. At twenty- 
seven she died ; whether poisoned by a little servant girl, at the instance 
of a rejected lover, of a rival, of a certain Don Rialti, whom she had, in- 
judiciously, caricatured (her self-portrait reveals a keen sense of hum- 
our), will never be known. Ironically enough, the accounts of the trial 
which followed her death, and the curiously pedantic funeral oration, 
made by Picinardi — I] Pennello Lagrinato — gives an insight into the 
temper of the times, the sordid vices, the hyperbolic exuberance which 
marked certain aspects of the Counter-Reformation period, and with 
which Elizabetta was entirely out of sympathy. 

Thus the natural ndiveté of her outlook was never blunted by the 
sophistication which comes of a wider experience. Her artlessness was a 
barrier against a conception of the greater human passions, and their 
portrayal with the strength and sensitiveness of Reni in his second and 
best period. It was, at the same time, a door which opened to her a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the simplicity and charm of childhood. In none 
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of her numerous large pictures, dealing with historical or religious sub- 
jects, was she so successful as in those depicting children. Her best- 
known work of this type in Bologna is the “St. Antony of Padua.” The 
saint is shewn, seated in his cell, rapt in contemplation of a child, which 
he holds on the palm of his hand, while all around is a company of baby 
forms. Another charming study is that of the “Christ-Child on the 
Globe,” which brings to mind a familiar painting by Reynolds of John 
the Baptist as a child. 

In the composition here reproduced, slavery to the baroque spirit, en- 
gendering exaggerated emotionalism with its concomitant sweeping 
curves and vivid contrasts, is avoided. The folds of drapery — in soft 
blue and pink shades —form a pleasing background for the sleeping 
child. The expression on the little cherub face suggests a conscience as 
yet untroubled by the material world around; while the body, anatom- 
ically well-proportioned, is designed with an assurance and vigour 
which belie the charge, often brought against other women artists — 
Fontana, for example — of weakness and vacillation in execution. Al- 
together the study, in its simplicity of conception, marks Elizabetta as a 
most adequate and pleasing artist, if not one of the first order. 

Similar studies were not uncommon among her immediate prede- 
cessors. Reni has left several representations of the sleeping Christ- 
Child —there is one in Naples, another in the Liechtenstein gallery at 
Vienna, a third at Bridgewater House. None, however, are entirely free 
from that suggestion of voluptuousness, which characterises many of 
his other works, and which, in these instances, seems inappropriate, and 
sometimes repellent. 





